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(Prepublication release from THE RAG, exclusive 
to LIBERATION News Service) 


of 1 ia i i way ; ceding to the bedroom, the only part 
of the apartment where bullets were not flying 


THE MEXICO CITY MASSACRE around. 

by Tim Reynolds Qhe official account, presented in LA PRENSA, 

LIBERATION News Service/The Rag and smugg i e d into the jail later, conflicts with 

my experience on at least two points. According 
MEXICO CITY (LNS ) -- The fact that something tQ the paper ? the police were supposed to have 

happened at the Plaza de las Tres Culturas in come in first> to dean up the demonstration -- 

Mexico City on October 2 seems to have filtered an d on fy when they were fired on were military 

through to news sources in the United States, reinforcements called up. But actually for at 

but the extent of the massacre seems to have been Ieast two minutes after the first alarm, there were 

covered up in the U.S. as well as in Mexico. no policemen visible; only soldiers, advancing in 

The crowd started to gather in the Plaza attack formation and firing into the crowd and 

about 5 p.m. ; by around 6, it had grown tremedous- throU gh the windows of apartments. Moreover, 

ly. Speakers were addressing the crowd from the no t enough time elapsed for the soldiers to become 

first balcony of the Chihuahua Apartment building. aware that they were being ’’fired against” before 
Fairly early during the demonstration, it they began to shoot down everything in sight.) 

had been announced that government provocation The sound of the guns was deafening and 

and repression were planned en route to Santo continuous, like a waterfall. In basic training 

Tomas and that the demonstration would therefore military I sometimes heard three KD ranges 

disband at the Plaza without marching anywhere. going at once, but this was ten times the noise: 

About 6 or 6:30 I went up to the first tbe rattle of rifles over everything, automatic 

balcony to look out over the immense crowd. Rep- wea pons of two sorts, one with a high, sharp, fast 

resentation of the general population was high-- sound; the other duller and slower, and occasional 

lots of workers, couples, families, children. louder explosions (grenades, I thought, or cannons 

We were starting down the stairs again of some kind). This sheet of sound went on for 

when it happened--people were suddenly yelling, about an hour. It was nightmarish. What could 

running. It was all pretty incoherent, but it there be left to shoot at, for God’s sake ? 

was clear that the gmnaderos (Mexican anti-riot Seven of us were in the apartment, all huddled 

police) or someone had arrived. on tbe floor in that stretch of all: the woman who 

We hoped to make it through to the outside owne d the apartment and her baby, two girls, maybe 

streets and to get away, but at about the second g and a nd a boy Q f maybe 18, my friend and my- 

floor we saw two men in civilian clothes coming se lf. The woman was in hysterics --her husband 
up with revolvers. We turned, climbed maybe two and sister had gone downstairs before it all 

floors, saw an apartment door closing and ducked started — and it was impossible even to get the 

inside. Everyone in the apartment was already on key from her in order to i oc k the door, 
the floor. By that time the shooting had started, After that first hour of steady fire, oc- 

so we crawled to the kitchen window to look out. casional lulls alternated with scattered shots 

The crowd was running, while sol diers--f ir ing an d bursts. We could hear small-arms fire in 

at the people--were coming in from the rear. t b e building an d soldiers -- or someone — yelling 

Although it couldn’t have been going on for back and forth about walkie-talkies and things, 

more than half a minute, there were already many Twice we heard people laughing, but then the out- 

bodies on the ground. Whether they were dead, side firing would start up again for maybe ten or 

wounded or simply getting out of the path of bul- bwen ty minutes of that mindless roar, 
lets was impossible to tell. Once during a lull, I got my nerve up and 

After a couple of bullets came through the wen t to the picture window (or windowframe, by that 

windows, we left the kitchen and hid first behind t tme) . ^he Plaza was littered with bodies, like 
chairs in the living room and then behind a section 
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leaves, the soldiers stationed among them with guns 
on tripods and tanks. And then it started again. 

Water started pouring in; the boy thought it 
came from the kitchen. He went out to investigate 
and came back shot in the leg. We made a tourni- 
quet of his belt and tried to remember that it 
should be loosened periodically. But soon the 
water was three or four inches deep. The boy was 
lying in it, going into shock, I guess. There 
was nothing we could do. 

About two hours later, after the firing died 
down and it becams dark, two men in civilian clothes 
wearing white gloves on the left hands, came into 
the room. 

"There's one. Come here" 

"There's a boy wounded," I said. 

They said, "Come here." 

I started to crawl across the room toward them. 
They told me to stand up. I stood up. They threw 
me out of the room onto the landing, threw me at 
the stairs and told me to go on up. I was passed 
up the stairs like that, from person to person on 
each landing. 

Somewhere along the line, my Spanish-English 
dictionary and my tourist card were taken. Some- 
times they hit me, but tonly to keep me moving. 
"Another bianco," they kept saying. I didn't know 
whether they meant a gringo or a target. The word 
can mean either. 

I assumed I was going to be killed, since there 
was still an occasional shot from upstairs. 

Upstairs I was searched, beaten a bit and 
thrown into a room with 20 or 25 others lining 
the walls. Water was pouring down the stairs. 
Everyone was drenched. The lights had been shot 
out. The only illumination was from flashlights. 

I imagine it was very much like hell. 

Then we just waited; they let us go to the 
bathroom and even smoke. The guards all wore 
white gloves on their left hands and carried 
guns, revolvers and submachine guns. (Students 
told me t ; i c white gloves were the sign of the 
provac ateur s ; when the trouble started, they would 
take the white gloves from their pockets and 
put them on, as a way of recognizing one another.) 
A couple of soldiers came in at one time or ano- 
ther; apart from that I saw no one in uniform. 


Eventually, we were lined up by twos and told 
to put our hands behind our necks. They then pas- 
sed us down from landing to landing as we'd been 
passed up, with intervals of time between each 
pair. At some landings they hit us, at some searched 
us, at some both. At one landing, one of the 
guantes blancos asked me for a cigarette, but I 
was shaking so much from being soaked and terrified 
that I fumbled with the package until the guard 
on the next landing yelled, "What the fuck's hap- 
pening?" I was kicked the rest of the way down. 

When we came out in back of the building, we 
were photographed and assigned guards. We were 
marched down a sidewalk lined with soldiers on both 
sides, a kind of gauntlet; the soldiers would kick 
or hit us, sometimes with their rifles. In my 
case, they pulled by beard a lot. 

We were kept standing for a while and then 
were started off once more. While we were cros- 
sing a more or less empty space an odd thing hap- 
pened; I still haven't figured it out. Suddenly 
there was more firing. I couldn't tell where it 
was coming from, but you could hear the bullets 
whining through the air and ricocheting off the 
concrete buildings. When the firing started, the 
guards ran us until we were between two buildings. 

The firing went on. Our guards -- we were in 
a line of about twenty -- seemed to be scared 
shitless. I was almost amused. I'd never been 
on the other side of being afraid of death before. 
And it seemed funny that they were still Over 
There. They talked a good deal among themselves. 
First the prisoners squatted down; however, we 
were soon made to stand up -- I suppose to draw 
fire -- while the guards squatted. Finally, 
some soldiers came along and smashed the glass 
door on a building, and we all were taken inside 
and made to lie down on the floor. My billfold 
and loose change were stolen. 

The firing died down. Once again we were taken 
outside and walked through more lines of troops. 
These soldiers were nastier, going mostly for the 
balls and the pit of the stomach. I could feel 
the blood on my face; I thought they might decide 
I'd had enough, but it didn't work like that. I 
was thrown into a sort of pickup truck with a 
canvas top, where four soldiers again hit me with 
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rifles while telling me to take off iny clothes* 
They tied my hands behind my back, (Later L heard 
the same story from a 13 year old boy. He Lo 1 d me; 
"The two of us were thrown in the tank; then they 
bolted down the top and made us take our clothes 
off. Then they tied our hands behind our backs. 
Five soldiers got in and pointed their firles at 
us and said: 'Make one move to escape and we'll 

kill you. 1 " ) 

After much waiting around, the guards finally 
took us off to Military Camp #1 . From then on it 
was just basic training, except that at Fort Dix 
you figure that if they kill you on the grenade 
range or the infiltration course, it will be by 
accident. We had seven days of inefficiency and 
harrassment. More joined us during the week. The 
city jails were standing-room-only. 

II 

The papers say 20-30 were killed. I doubt that 
anyone who heard those two hours of continuous fir- 
ing could believe that -- certainly no one who 
saw the soldiers wading into the crowd while shoot- 
ing from the hip would. But accurate statistics 
are impossible to find: reporters and pho tog] pliers 

were arrested and held incommunicado along with 
everyone else. Apparently no one was permitted 
to see the Plaza after the action, so I have only 
a few points on which to base any conclusion" 

* One of the soldiers who was guarding me in 

the truck said: "You bastards killed my buddies. 

I saw thirty of my buddies dead." 

* Later, a lieutenant-colonel told me in jail: 
"We went in with orders to fire at discretion. 

Later we were ordered to take ten for one and we 
did it." 

Putting these tw> statements together would 
make it roughly 330 dead. 

* Also in jail, a first lieutenant gave me a 
figure of "about 300 of you communists." 

* A South American student, wlioM spent the 
entire two hours fact 1 down in the middle of the 
Plaza trying to cover himself wi th the bodies of 


seemed time for the soldiers to recognize the exis- 
tence of snipers. The fire certainly seemed to 
be directed less at "snipers" than at the crowd. 
There was saturation firing at the entire apart- 
ment building., 1 he soldiers I initially saw were 
advancing across the Plaza, not taking cover. And 
those 1 later saw were staLioned, again, in the open. 

On the other hand, the only significant member 
of the student movement I spoke to during my time 
in jail said, when I asked him whether there had, 
in faef. been snipers, "I guess there might have 
been. But they weren’t our people. We had the 
University back." 

We talked about Lt a lot in jail. One idea 
kept coining up over and over again* there had 
been so many units involved -- granaderos, police, 
traffic police, soldiers, secret service, guantes 
blancos. seconds of the initial warning, 

a number of us, myself included, had seen either 
guantes blancos or secret service people heading 
up the stairs for the balcony from which people 
were delivering speeches. 

These government agents had been firing guns -- 
the testimony on this was unanimous. Thus, al- 
though it was fairly evident that the whole thing 
worked according to a rigid timetable -- the 
assumption being that at the heart of it was an 
attempt to cut off and capture the leaders of the 
student movement on the balcony -- there was a good 
possibility that the various groups of government 
agents had been shooting at each other. At least 
one student saw a guante bianco on the balcony 
emptying his revolver into the crowd. He might 
easily have been taken for a "sniper," 

Whether the slaughter was planned (and it 
wou J d make sense to a Diaz Ordaz to attempt to 
insure that no one , ever, would go near another de- 
monstration) or whether it was a result of tension 
<n an accident, J suppose no one will ever he able 
to say. 1 myself am v ry much afraid it was planned 
to happen as . t b ini. 

- 30 - 


an old man and a lady, told irv thaL when lie got up 
and looked around "Lhere were hundreds oi dead 
peopl e." 

The question of snipers is at least as diffi- 
cult to determine. As 1 said before, there hardly 
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NO MORE MAIL TO WASHINGTON LNS BUREAU -- 
It’ DOESN'T EXIST ANYMORE -- WE'RE HERE: 

]60 chare mont avenue 
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NOTE TO EDITORS; Hold the following story for re- 
lease until Sunday, October 27. Copy may not be 
altered. It is obligatory for editors to append 
the following line: ’’Reprinted with permission of 

The Guardian, independent radical weekly. New York.'’ 1 

FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE TRACKS 
by Julius Lester 

LIBERATION News Service /GUARDIAN 

A student movement has its own built-in Lim- 
itations, both in terms of how much it can do and 
how much it can understand. In some ways, a stu- 
dent movement tends to be artificial, because the 
student lives in an artificial environment -- the 
university. Thus, it is natural that a student 
movement generally concerns itself with issues that 
the majority of society has hardly any time at all 
to be concerned about. This is good to a point. 
Without the student demonstrations against the war, 
there would’ve been no anti-war movement. Without 
student consciousness of racism, blacks would be 
even more isolated and vulnerable to attack. 

A student movement evolves to an inevitable 
point where it realizes that wars and racism are 
the manifestations of an inhuman system and if wars 
and racism are going to be stopped, the system it- 
self must be stopped and another created- And it 
is at this point that a student movement reaches 
the boundaries of its inherent limitations. When 
this juncture is reached, the student movement 
finds its members becoming increasingly frustrated 
and the movement seeks to relieve that frustration 
through activism and/or by turning its attention 
to changing the students’ immediate environment, 
the university. 

A student movement which concerns itself with 
bringing about changes within the university is 
engaging in an act which can have ail appearances 
of being important, while being, in essence, quite 
unimportant. Regardless of how unending one 1 s 
stay in a university may seem, the fact yet re- 
mains that after four years of serving time the 
student leaves. The university is a temporary soc- 
iety for most who live within its confines and as 
such, any radical activity aimed at it is of limited 
value . 

Because the university is a temporary society. 


any movement coming from it is in danger of being 
temporary. The next student generation may have 
more traditional interests than the one which kept 
the campus in an uproar during the preceding four 
years* And while student movements are character- 
ized by a great willingness to confront the reigning 
social authority, there is nothing inherent in a 
student movement that will insure its evolution 
i Lno a radical movement once the students leave the 
un Ivors i ty . 

Perhaps the greatest liability of a student move- 
ment is that it is only able to speak to other 
students. While this is of limited value, the fact 
stiLl remains that there is perhaps no group more 
powerless than students. Not only are students 
without power, the instruments of power are not 
even a part of their world. If all students went 
on strike, it wouldn’t cause the society to even 
pause in its step. The most that a student move- 
ment can do is to disrupt* The power to disrupt, 
however, cannot be equated with the power to make 
a resolution. A student movement is only a revol- 
utionary force when it can act as an adjunct with 
other forces in the society. It is needless to 
way that such a situation does not presently exist. 

When student radicals leave the campus, they 
can avoid coming into direct, contact with other 
forces in the society by creating their own little 
worlds where they continue to live with each other, 
talk only to each other and remain unconcerned 
about the concrete problems which most people have 
tc face- The student radical is never heard talk- 
ing about a rise in the price of milk, new taxes, 
or doctor bills. Ihe student radical creates his 
own society in which money is not an overriding 
problem and becuase it isn’t, the student radical 
thinks that revolution is all about love, because 
he has the time to think about love. Everybody 
else is thinking about survival. 

No matter how radical a student may be, his 
radicalism remains virgin until he has had to 
face the basic problems which everyone in the soc- 
iety has to face -- paying the rent every month. 

It easy to be radical when someone else is 
underwriting it. It is all to easy to belittle the 
Wallace-supporting factory worker when one does not 
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know the constant economic insecurity and fear un- 
der which that factory worker lives. 

While the goal of revolution is the creation 
of the new man, people turn to revolution as the 
only means of satisfying their material needs. 

They do not become revolutionaries because of any 
ideas about the new man. 

The student radical has to become an every- 
day radical before he can be totally trusted. He 
must know the concrete problems which face the 
everyday person. And while such issues as the war 
in Vietnam, the repression of Mexican students and 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia are inportant, re- 
volution is made from the three eternal, issues -- 
food, clothing and shelter. The American system 
requires of its people that they exchange their 
lives and humanity for food, clothing and shelter. 
Our job is to show people that they are being rob- 
bed of their birthright for a mess of pottage and 
that that is not necessary. 

As long as the movement is dominated by stu- 
dents, the movement will carry within itself the 
seeds of its own death. As long as the student, 
upon graduation, carries his radicalism to an 
apartment three blocks away from the campus or to 
the nation's East Villages where a thousand others 
just like him reside, his radicalism will remain 
theoretically correct and pragmatically irrelevant, 
except as a gadfly forcing the system to make 
minimal reforms. 

- 30 - 
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FROM THE FORT HOOD STOCKADE 

By An Anonymous Political Prisoner 
LIBERATION News Service / Fatigue Press 

FT. HOOD STOCKADE, Texas ( LN S ) — I find it 
difficult to write while in here due to the 
frustration brought on by the injustices that I 
constantly am subjected to and witness. The 
feeling of helplessness grows almost unbearable, 
and violent reaction is always just beneath the 
surface. The injustices apparent here would 
probably seem unreal to someone outside, but they 
are real. 

Radical and political prejudice is the most 
apparent injustice here. Racial segregation is 
very obvious. In one barracks here, there is 


not one w bite person. T;ie brothers confined 
there are Kept completely away from the rest of 
the stockade population. 

The political prejudice here is based on 
fear. The cadre is afraid of losing control of 
the prisoners, sc they keep the "heavy cats" 

(the troubi emakers ) separated from each other. 

This is a mind blower because we "heavy cats" 
are fond of debating and exchanging ideas (and 
plans) with one another. The politicals (ten 
of us) are subject to constant harassment. At 
present, I am pulling extra duty for urinating 
while barefooted! I don't know what my feet 
have to do with relieving myself at five in the 
morning . 

It's difficult to get medical care here. One 
man was pulling KP until he was taken to the 
hospital for hepatitis. The best way to receive 
medical attention here is to refuse duty until 
treated. 

Every week night, except Tuesday, we are 
forced to watth propaganda movies. Most of them 
are an insult to our intelligence. They are fine 
examples of the U.S. government's practice of 
pulling the wool over the eyes of the citizens 
of the nation. The sad part is that many people 
believe what they see. I try to have discussions 
in the barracks about the movies we see, but 
there is little time in which to do this. Saturday 
afternoons and Sunday are our only free time. 

Verbal abuse is a favorite hobby of the 
cadre. I have been called a punk, bastard, 
son-of-a-bitch, pussy-face and a communist. 

Someone here is always threatened with getting his 
ass kicked, being forced to stand at attention 
until he passes out, being jacked up six inches, 
or otherwise Laving his person demeaned. So 
much for the " r ehabi 1 Lta tion" that goes on here. 

The prisoners also make this a concentration 
camp for one another. I've seen this in every 
jail I’ve been in. Most of the men, when 
treated like animals, react In a bestial manner, 
and direct their resentment against fellow 
prisoners . 

One other prisoner and myself stopped a 
riot one Thursday recently. The cadre was 
frightened because they lost control -- we two 
prisoners had control over 150 men. I was almost 
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sent to the stockade annex because of my 
influence over the prisoner population, not 
for any specific wrongs I had done. Moreover, 

I had been reported associating with "them" 

(the few black brothers not segregated from us). 

There are many other injustices here -- 
no toilet seats, censorship of mail, six 
formations a day, no free time in the evening.. • 
They are too petty and too many to list in their 
entirety . 

-30- 

DELEGATION TO MEET DESERTERS 

By Allen Young 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A delegation of distin- 
guished Americans is travelling to Paris and 
Stockholm to express solidarity with American 
deserters and draft resisters there. 

The trip is sponsored by the Laymen and 
Clergy Concerned About the War in Vietnam in 
cooperation with the National Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in Vietnam, as part of 
the Election Week GI support program. 

Martin Kenner of the Mobilization and the 
SDS Regional Office in New York, organizer of 
the trip, said it is designed to show support 
for the exiles and to carry their story back to 
the people of the U.S. 

The group's first stop is Paris, where 
they will be met by a welcoming committee 
including Jean-Paul Sartre. The delegates will 
meet with the members of the Second Front 
International, the union of American deserters 
and draft resisters in Paris. There will also 
be a meeting with representatives of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 

In Stockholm, the group will be received 
by the American Deserters Committee. There are 
nearly 200 deserters in Sweden, and the 
delegation will bring thanks to the Swedish 
people for providing a haven for deserters, 
while virtually every other country in Western 
Europe has placed serious obstacles in their way. 

The delegation will raise the issue of 
amnesty for the deserters and will ,f show our 
support for all our boys," including those in 


exile, according to Kenner. Members of the 
delegation will speak about their experiences 
when they return to the U.S.; for further infor- 
mation about this program, write to Deserter 
Solidarity Program, National Mobilization, 

5 Beckman St., New York, N.Y. 10038, 

Most of the delegates are professors or 
clergymen. There was an attempt to include 
several movie stars, but those who were contacted 
indicated they were unable to spare the time. 

The delegation includes: Prof. Harvey Cox 

of the Harvard Divinity School; John Cogley, 
former editor of Commonweal magazine and an 
associate of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions; Prof. Michael Novack, chairman of 
the philosophy department at the State University 
College in Stony Brook, N.Y.; the Rev. David 
Grade, a Presbyterian minister from Philadelphia; 
the Rev. Richard Newhouse, a Lutheran minister 
from Brooklyn, N.Y.; Corky Gonzalez, director 
of Denver's Crusade for Justice and noted 
Chicano poet and playwright; John Wilson, a 
member of SNCC and chairman of the National 
Black Anti-War Anti-Draft Union (NBAWADU); 

Prof. Franz Schurman of the University of 
California, a China expert; Prof. Joseph Sax of 
the University of Michigan Law School; Paul Jacobs, 
author and Peace & Freedom Party candidate for 
U.S. Senator from California; Edwin James of 
Business Executives Against the War; Grace Paley, 
writer, member of Resist and Greenwich Village 
Peace Center; Mrs. Marjorie Dunn of Iowa, the 
mother of a deserter in Sweden; and the Rev. 

Charles Webster of the Atlanta Southern Legal 
Assistance Project. 

-30- 

HE SIDED WITH THE HIPPIES 

HARTFORD, Conn. (LNS) -- Sen. Abraham 
Ribicoff (D.-Conn.) may have made a big political 
mistake when he accused the Chicago police of 
using "Gestapo tactics" in dealing with antiwar 
demonstrators. "He sided with the hippies!" is 
the war cry of Ribicoff 's Republican opponent, 
Edwin H. May, who uses the anti-peace-creeps 
rhetoric dozens of times each day in his 
senatorial campaign. Although May wears a Nixon 
button when campaigning, he is clearly wooing 
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Wallace voters and often tells them how to 
split their ticket to vote for him as well. 

-30- 

A LOT OF SHIT THAT AIN ■ T EVEN SHIT 

CAMBRIDGE , Mass. (LNS) -- Getting rid of 
America's waste is a major technical problem 
for our time, according to a report prepared 
by a team of specialists ac the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The average American, 
the report says, disposes of five pounds of 
solid waste a day - ten pounds if you include 
industrial waste. But s e wage is not 
included in these figures. 

-30- 

DANNY THE RED: BANNED IN LONDON 

LONDON (LNS) -- Daniel Cohn-Bendit was 
refused admittance from Britain recently in 
order to keep him from speaking at a large 
antiwar rally in London. 

-30- 

REAGAN GETS REBUFF ON CLEAVER 

BERKELEY, Cal. (LNS) -- Gov. Ronald 
Reagan's latest attempt to stop Eldridge 
Cleaver from talking m the classrooms of 
the University of California has met with 
failure. Reagan made a motion at a meeting 
of the Regents which would have suspended 
Cleaver's experimental course, but he lost 
on a procedural vote. 13-8. 

-30- 

GRAPE BOYCOTT GROWS 

BERKELEY , Cal. (LNS) -- There are no 
California table grapes being served in the 
dining halls of the University of California, 
but University authorities refuse to say they 
are supporting the boycott. As a result of 
student agitation and a sit-in led by members 
of the Mexican-American Students Confederation, 
the university has been subject to great 
pressure on the issue. There were 11 arrests, 
and there is the possibility of a student 
strike. The Chicano students have pressed 
additional demands, including a request for 


scholarships to children of agricultural 
workers, for an increase from 47o to 10% of the 
rate of "special admissions" for disadvantaged 
students, and for the creation of a Mexican- 
American student center. 

-30- 

FINGER IN THE DIKE 

POONA, India (LNS) -- The Minister of 
Family Planning Sripati Chandrasekhar proposed 
recently that every Indian citizen abstain from 
sex for a year. It’s one of the cheapest and 
safest methods of family planning, he said. 

-30- 

MEXICO FIRES PRO- STUDENT AMBASSADOR 

MEXICO CITY (LNS) -- Octavio Paz, one 
of Mexico's best -known writers, has been relieved 
of his post as ambassador to India and dismissed 
from the foreign service. Paz had questioned 
the repression of student activists in Mexico 
City by the federal government. 

-30- 

DRIVE TO RECRUIT BLACK COPS FAILS 

DETROIT (LNS) -- Despite a $15,000 grant 
from the Justice Department and a lot of fancy 
publicity featuring Bill Cosby, the comedian, 
a plan to recruit blacks in the police forces of 
Michigan has fa tied t 

Apparently, the feelings were mutual. On 
the one hand, there were only 1,700 requests for 
information, 375 actual applications, and only 
"several dozen" hired. On the other hand, "there 
was less than real enthusiasm from law enforcement 
officials throughout the state," according to 
Edward N. Hodges 111, the man who ran the 
recruitment project. it looks like the pigs 
don't dig the blacks, and not too many blacks 
want to be pigs. 

-30- 

F 1 LMS AVAILABLE 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- A 15-minute 

film on black liberation, featuring Stokely 

Carmichael and Afro-American dancers, and a film 

about ths Resistance, featuring David Harris, is 

available from Leonard M. Henny Films, 3800 Scott 
st., San Francisco, Cal. 94123 (rental $25). -30- 
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THE SOLDIER IS NOT THE ENEMY 
by Mike Klonsky 
LIBERATION News Service 

L.A. (LNS) -- In the October 18 Los Angeles Times 1 
sports section, a feature article appeared about 
a UCLA football player, just returned from Viet- 
nam where he served two years and was awarded a 
Bronze Star* 

It starts off sounding like another of the 
put-down campus ’’peace creeps” stories which 
are usually scattered through the pages of sports 
sections everywhere, contrasting the ’’bearded, 
bushy-haired belligerents” to their clean-cut, 
masculine jock counterparts* However, if you 
read this article on Bruce Bergey, 216-pound 
Bruin tight end, you are struck by something 
different and important. 

After describing the heroic actions of this 
war veteran and hill adjustment back to campus 
life where ’’the only things that make him ponder 
the life he lived in Southeast Asia are the anti- 
war signs he sees very day as a student at UCLA,” 
writer Jeff Prugh brings home a point that the 
movement has got to grasp hold of if it is to 
survive. 

He quotes Bergey as saying: ”It doesn’t 
bother me to see demonstrations that oppose our 
policy toward the war. But it does bother me to 
hear people get up and rap our troops. We must 
remember that our men were sent there...” 

Bergey, a junior college transfer from Glen- 
dale, California, says in the Times article: 

’’This may surprise you, but the protests against 
the war really don’t bother me. All the time I 
was over there many of us kept wondering, ’Why 
are we over here and what are we really doing 
here?" 

"Here we were, supposedly among the people we 
were trying to help and protect, but we'd see 
little kids and elderly people look at us, then 
run and huddle in a corner... 

"This is exactly why 4,000 Viet Cong can in- 
filtrate a village so easily. The people are so 
anti-American. They’re either afraid of us or they 
hate us." 


Dig itl This is not the enemy speaking. 
Bergey won his Bronze Star for evacuating 50 of 
his brothers, wounded in a gun fight with NLF 
troops. Like many young guys over there, he was 
down on the war. Untouched by the meager organ- 
izing efforts of the anti-draft movement, young- 
working-class men like Bergey learned about the 
war the hard way, by looking at the faces of 
the people. This is a political response to ob- 
jective conditions. This same political response 
can be seen inside the slftfikades at Long Binh 
and Da Nang or even back home at Fort Hood* 

We must not mistake our hatred of the war 
and the system that makes wars of imperialism 
necessary, for hatred of young (mostly working- 
class) men who are conscripted or coerced into 
the army to fight a war that is not theirs, 
that is in the interests of people who don’t 
give a damn whether they live or die. 

November 1-5 is National GI WEEK. During 
this week, national actions are being called by 
SDS and the National Mobilization Committee in 
an attempt to reach men in the service. Bus 
stations, airport terminals, military forts, and 
national guard and reserve units will be leaf- 
leted. 

Love-ins and parties for GIs will be held to 
bring the message of solidarity from the move- 
ment outside. to the movement inside. Confronta- 
tions at bases, demanding better treatment for 
soldiers in the stockade, amnesty for deserters 
and Immediate withdrawal of all troops from Viet - 
nam will also take place during the week. 

Hopefully these actions will provide a stim- 
ulus for organizing within the army, and aid 
projects like Summer of Support coffee houses 
and Vietnam GI newspapers. 

More immediate is the need to contact guys 
in the reserves or national guard who are being 
used on a nation-wide scale to put down ghetto 
rebellions and insurgent movements like the* one 
in Chicago during the Democratic Convention. 

The military stationed in the U.S. are key to 
the development of a police state. We cannot 
separate our struggle from theirs. 

-30- 
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For further infbrmatic on GI Week activities, 
contact 1608 W# Madisu St., Chicago, Illinois* 
60612. 

- 30- 
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A POST-CHICAGO VIEW OF WALLACE 
by Arthur Waskow 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)-- The Wallace movement (of which 
the police is simply the direct-action vanguard) 
has deep social roots# Ant the Left has not so 
far addressed the needs of the millions of Amer- 
icans who are the Wallace movement# 

They are not simply racist and anti-intellec- 
tual# Almost all of them are the working Ameri- 
cans--lower middle class storekeepers and farmers, 
factory workers, secretaries--who think they are 
paying for other people to loaf# People on cam- 
puses--who loaf on fellowships and faculty salar- 
ies, who don't really work because they enjoy 
what they do and control their own •'time# People 
on welfare--who loaf, period® And who pays the 
bill? Those who pay the property tax ? the sales 
tax, and even --now that its progress i.vity has 
been emasculated-- the income tax# Those whose 
wages and small-scale profits have stood still 
for five years, while big corporate profits have 
doubled# 

The Slow Squeeze — that is what the Wallace 
movement grows out of. Many of its people in- 
veigh against Big Business and the labor bur- 
eaucrats who stifle every wildcat strike® Many 
of them loved Bobby Kennedy for his toughness, 
his streak of fury at the Establishment, his 
Irish gut-f igh^idg# Some of them voted for Mc- 
Carthy because he took on the Soft Machine and 
tried to end the war* But of course the Wallace 
movement directs their anger not at the enemies 
at the top-- but at the visible non-workers, the 
poor and the professors# 

And the Movement-- the blacks, the students, 
the peacenik8--have done little to address their 
anger. Who has heard of a New Left tax program, 
or direct action against the sales or property 
taxes? Who has seen any student put months of 
energy into sustaining the grocery-boycott, cam- 
paign against high prices that broke out in 


December, 1966? (If Tom Hayden had met some 
policemen's wives that month, maybe-- just 
barely maybe «- the history of Chicago would 
have been different*) 

There are some who counsel quiet, at this 
prospect* They claim it is the Left that ener- 
gizes Wallace; they beg for moratoria on marches; 
they urge we accept the labor leadership’s terms 
for progress* But this is clear — they will beat 
us up and keep fighting the war anyway. But do 
they end the war when we avoid marching? No, they 
fight it then, too, and our own civil liberties 
are just as much lost as when they beat us — only 
more quiet- like* If it be admitted that every 
demand for justice invites repression, should 
we then achieve justice without demanding it? 

If there were but some way! If the Meany bur- 
eaucrats cannot meet the needs of the workers, 
shall radicals therefore hew to the Meany line? 

If it but did some good! 

No, the politics of immobilism cannot be 
the answer* Nor can blind confrontation. The 
lesson of Chicago , and of the Movement’s his- 
tory, is guerrilla politicB --not guerrilla war. 
The urban guerrilla in a developed country is 
the mart who throws a rock and ducks into the al- 
ley® And at this moment, guerrilla politics 
requires the liberation of a new political base. 
Our armies of the night need new recruits-- and 
to get them we must invent a political de- 
marche, not new street tactics. 

Where are we, since Chicago? At a cross- 
roads so breathtaking that the New Left’s first 
great political victory could destroy it. There 
are two divisions within America. One is with- 
in the Establishment, the other within the pub- 
lic* There is a fight on inside the Establish- 
ment over the worth and good sense of a permanent 
war system* That was the meaning of the Ken- 
nedy’s break with Lyndon Johnson, of the 
bankers’ warning that an escalation of the war 
last February would break the dollar, of John- 
son's withdrawal# The split begins with the 
failure of nuclear superiority to win any 
real victories, expands with the failure of the 
war, but is hammered far deeper by the growing 
insurgency at home and its warning that 
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reinvestment from war to domestic reconstruction 
is desperately needed- If the split Establish- 
ment confronted a single broad alliance of in- 
surgents, its problems would be enormous. 

But there is no such alliance- Instead 
there is a confrontation that is bitterly con- 
tested. On the one side, the old classes-- 
middle and working- On the other, new classes: 
black or Spanish-speaking or Appalachian poor, 
and the university-bred. And war in the streets 
between their various champions® 

A recipe for disaster: continued confron- 
tation, with no program® A recipe for triumph: : 
continued confrontations, many on new fields of 
battle that engage the interest of the older 
classes; plus a program that addresses their 
needs and a matrix for action that permits the 
new near-radicals to move® 

-30- 
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OTHER VOICES, OTHER ROOMS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The Voice of Vietnam is broad- 
casting in English dail> for North America: 

--at 9:10 and 10:40 pm (EST) on 31 meters , 
(9,525 KC * s ) 

--at 11:40 pm (EST) on 19 meters (6135 KCs) 

— at 2:40 a-m- (EST) on 31 meters (9,655 KCs) 

Radio Habana is broadcasting in English daily 
also; for North America: 

— at 10 p.m. - 11:30 p.m„ (EST) 0300-0430, 

49 meters (5135 KCs) 

--at 12 p.m.-l a.m. (EST) 0500-0600 49 
meters (6135 KCs)® 

NOTE TO EDITORS: NOTE TO EDITORS: NOTE NOTE! 

LNS needs several back issues in order to com- 
plete our one and only complete file of LNS. 

The missing numbers are 57, 79, 81, and 91. If 
you have any of these issues of LNS, please mail 
to Allen Young at the LNS office, 160 Claremont 
Avenue, New York City 10027. Thank you. 

NOTE TO EDITORS: ANOTHER NOTE TO EDITORS! 

Please stop sending mail to LNS at the Washington 


the mail's coming here. And we have to pay 
"postage due" on it. Thank you. 
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YOU CAN FOOL ALL OF THE PEOPLE SOME OF THE TIME 

LOS ANGELES, Oct. 16 (LNS ) -- Fifty long-haired 
barefoot and sandaled radical students carrying 
"Rafferty for Senator" banners and chanting "Kill 
now! Kill now!" broke up scheduled recruiting 
for Marine officer's candidate programs at the 
UCLA campus today. Denouncing those who opposed 
them as "Commie dupes," the demonstrators urged 
that they be permitted to act immediately to kill 
or expel all minor ity- group members from the 
campus* 

-30- 
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MILITARY MOVES TO PUNISH ORGANIZERS 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 21 (LNS ) — On Saturday, 
October 12th, 14,000 people joined a GI march 
and rally in San Francisco against the war in 
Vietnam. About 500 active-duty GIs partici- 
pated, some of them in uniform. 

The GI organizers and leaders of this im- 
pressive demonstration are now threatened with 
punishment by the military. 

Lt. Susan Schnall of the Oak-Knoll Naval 
Hospital in Oakland faces court-martial, on the 
charges that she wore her uniform in the GIs 
for Peace demonstration and that she partici- 
pated in dropping leaflets on military instal- 
lations in the Bay Area "which urged members of 
armed forces of the United States to attend and 
participate in a public demonstration intended 
to impair the morale, discipline, and loyalty 
of said armed forces, such conduct being un- 
becoming in an officer." 

Airman 1/ c Michael Locks has been re- 
stricted to Hamilton Air Force Base pending 
court-martial on Army Regulation 92 (disobey- 
ing an order), presumably because he wore his 
uniform at the antiwar demonstration. 

Another GI leader of the march, Lt- Hugh 
Smith, is being harassed by the military for 
his part in the demonstration. 


D.Ce office. There's no D.C. Bureau any more; 
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The Defense Committee has urged all anti- 
war snd. civil liberties forces to send telegrams 
to the Commanding Officer of. the Oak-KnclL Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, California (on behalf of Lt. 
Schnall) and to the Command Officer of Hamil- 
ton Air Force Base, California 94934 (on behalf 
of Airman Locks). 

THE REVOLT OF ” {PORTUGUESE” GUINEA 
By Basil Davidson 

LIBERATION News Service/Tricontinental 
(Ed. notes Tricontinental is the theoretical 
organ of the Secretariat of OSPAAAL--the Organ- 
ization of Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa, 

Asia and Latin America. It is published bi- 
monthly in Havana.) 

(LNS) — The small jet bomber dived from around 
five thousand feet, its engine drilling like a 
big tropical fly. Two others came after its 
FIATS of the type they make in West Germany, I 
think. They were about five miles away. 

We stood at the edge of the little clump of 
trees that concealed our base, a dozen huts, a 
small dump of 75-mm. shells; watching. It was 
otherwise a quiet Monday morning. October 9, 1967. 

Then a billowing wedge of black smoke fanned 
up from beyond the skyline fringe of coconut palms. 

"Napalm,” said Tran Hoai-Nam, who was stand- 
ing beside me, a visitor like myself. His tone 
was of the bitter weariness that a doctor in a 
plague epidemic might use when identifying another 
victim: the kill^and-burn epidemic, the "Western" 

epidemic of our times. Tran is a veteran member 
of the Central Committee of the National Front for 
Liberation of South Viet-Nam: he has seen it all 

before, seen it many times. 

Personally, I am a middle-aged European 
who’s seen no warfare since 1945, and in 1945 they 
hadn’t yet discovered napalm. Now in my turn, if 
at a distance of five miles, I get to know about 
napalm. One of the napalm canisters dropped that 
day makes a chance hit on our guerrillas, killing 
one man and badly splashing another. Next day I 
visit the casualty: a peasant volunteer called 

Tengbatu, aged 23, ethnic origin Balante, of the 
forest zone of "Portuguese'- Guinea. He is ban- 
daged from head to foot. "We” 11 save him, though 


says the guerrilla doctor, an African of Bissau, 
the cclcnial capital; he goes by the guerrilla 
name of Jacques. ’’He’ll be all right.” Needless 
to say, Jacques was not trained as a doctor by 
the Portuguese. The Portuguese in Guinea train- 
ed no African doctors, not a single one in all 
the years they’ve been claiming to ’’civilise the 
Africans.” Jacques finished his medical train- 
ing in 1966 in Moscow. 

The next day, too, I find another napalm 
canister dropped the day before that failed to 
explode. I photographed the canister. It is 
marked: FCM-1-55 NAPALM 300 KG-350 LM/61. The 

particular NATO country which produced it and 
gave it to the Portuguese for the defense of 
civilization can recognize its own. The United 
States? West Germany? In any case, the Por- 
tuguese didn't make it--any more than they made 
the bomber that dropped it. 

All through last dry season--November through 
May--the Portuguese were busy defending civilifa... 
zation in "Portuguese" Guinea by daily bombing i 
and napalm-burning of villages in the forest, of 
clearings where the peasants grow rice, or of 
anti-aircraft posts established by the guerrillas. 
This bombing doesn ? t achieve much, but it’s all 
the Portuguese have left to them. Although they 
have some 30,000 troops in this country (pro- 
portionately to the populations of Portugual 
and the United States, that would make an Amer- 
ican army in Viet-Nam of about 600,000), they 
are bottled up, badly frightened, deprived of 
the military initiative, and reduced to defending 
their fortified garrisons and "strategic hamlets,” 
their forts and their towns, against a guerrilla 
army which daily shows itself their superior. 

This guerrilla success in the wilderness 
of distant West Africa represents more than a 
defeat for the Salazarist dictatorship in Por- 
tugal, and its allies in NATO. It stands firmly 
in 1968 as a leadipg edge of the African revol- 
ution of our times. It speaks for one of the 
most significant developments in the whole of 
Africa. 

In physical terms, this territory is a 
very small one, less than one-third the size of 
Cuba and with fewer than one million inhabitants. 
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It occupies a wedge or West African forest and 
grassland lying between the Republics of Guinea 
and Senegal*. It has no g^eat wealth of any kind, 
except, the courage and humanity of its people, the 
world had scarcely heard of it until a few years 
ago* 

The Portuguese sailers of long ago came to 
its coasts on missions of discovery and trade, just 
as they came to the roasts of Angola and Mozambique. 
Ninety years ago they set out to conquer it as 
part of the Western European imperialist "’scramble 
for Africa**’ They had a great deal of difficulty 
in conquering it. in spite of its small size. 
Anti-colonial resistance continued here for nearly 
fifty years* 

But once tihe conquest was comple te--more or 
less at the same time as the Portuguese generals 
were fastening their fascist dictatorship on 
Portugal at the end of the 1920s- a dismal silence 
settled on the territory. It passed out of 
history-’* As elsewhere, the colonial conquest 
might mean profits for businessmen in Europe, 
for the colonized peoples it meant more or less 
total deprivation* Here the onward movement of 
world nistcry was allowed to find no echo. Mod- 
ern science, modern schools, modern health services, 
modern ways of life and government : all these were 

absent here* After eighty years of their ’’civil- 
izing mission*' the Portuguese in Guinea had 
produced the magnificent result of training ex- 
actly el^iy^n African university graduates. 

A common situation? Nothing new in that]? . 

No doubt* But what makes the situation in ’’Por- 
tuguese” Guinea today most uncommon, most de- 
cidedly new. and of an importance for African 
history out of all proportion to the country's 
small size, is the way the people of this country 
have replied to their colonial subagation, Theirs 
is an epic which may deserve the admiration of the 
whole progressive world* 

Here is the bare record. 

In 1956, and in deep secrecy from the Por- 
tuguese, the movement of national liberation of 
"Portuguese” Guinea and the neighbouring Cape 
Verde Islands was funded in Bissau with a handful 
of members* 

For three years this little clandestine group 
worked away doggedly at winning volunteers for 


the struggle. The movement gradually took shape 
as a revolutionary party, the PAIGC (Partido 
Atricano pel a Independent 1 a da Guine e Cabo 
Verde ) . 

In 1959 the spark was set to the fuel 
they had prepared by a brutal Portuguese repres- 
sion of a strike of dock workers in Bissau har- 
bour . 

Under the leader snip of Ainilcar Cabral, 
an African of the territory, the. PAIGC met 
in secret and decided to prepare for armed re- 
volt as the only possible means of advancing 
the cause of national liberation. 

There followed three more years of pol- 
itical preparation. Members of the PAIGC 
went from village to village in the forest 
country, seeking peasant support and gradually 
winning it. They laid che ground for a guerrilla 
war that was to ce waged in the forest and the 
grasslands* After 1962, a year of bitter Portu- 
guese repression by troops and police, volun- 
teers f locked to the PAIGC . The armed struggle 
began. 

It began with small raids and ambushes* 

It continued wf^h bigger raids. Peasant soldiers 
gained experience, commanders learned their 
job* Commissars appointed by the PAiGC, itself 
an intimate and central part che struggle, 
indistinguishable from the guerrilla units now 
taking shape, saw to it chat political and mil- 
itary activities should be two inseparable 
facets of the same organization.. 

By early 1%8, tne Portuguese held only 
the towns and some forty or fifty besieged 
garrisons in the countryside. The PAIGC-now 
with a regular army of several thousand men who 
have gone over to mobile warfare while main- 
taining many locaL guerrilla units based on 
vi 1 lages- -possessed mere or less complete con- 
trol of more than half the whole rural area 
and were active in the other half* Their star 
was rising, their strength was growing with every 
new success. 

But the PAIGC, meanwhile, has not forgotten 
its revolutionary aims. It believes in building 
the party as you fight and in building the army 
as you fight. In practical terms, this last 
objective has three immediate aspects in 1968: 
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(1) to build in the libe.rcit* ? .ci i r ‘-:.is in entirely 
new political and social s *_" i ire nased on 
democratically formed and uporn':.-: tillage commit- 
tees of the PA1GC; ( 2 ) to erect it _h 0 same time 
at least the beginnings of an veurcnJent economic 
system, especially in ~erm r A :^r : ng productiv- 
ity, improving farming re;i ^4' ^ ,nd supplying 
an independent marketing ?yd ana . 3 ) to start 

schools, clinics, and ott er s oc : a 1 services which 
the people have not bad he tee e, 
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and ‘ nat: : 1 <. a ' - a? sufficient for what 

va- .•‘.a;: 1 *_V i pu jf . few years, my 

family ' 1 * a o a-; ingiv aware of the 

in tens vt y 'u , f ‘ mt 1 1 . vy force to solve a 
p ; _. 1 a 1 p* ' . - .,- -i'c devastating a people 
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NEW ANTI-PRAT 7 CP *\1 i E> T GF 
MOM VS, HERE VF f 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. tLNS -A California mother 
and her son are raising a new ivga challenge tc 
the Selective Service laws: Dt'% 1 craft board 

have first claim on a minor c v l .• d , o- does a par- 
ent have final authority'-* 

Erik Whitehorn tut nee id la«:c. O-cober 19th, 
but his mother. Mrs* Evelyn VJr.i ~.eh , r , will not 
allow him to register for tne ''.rail. And Erik, 
of course, is in cn me an r * 

Mrs. Whitehorn argues ’Vo:. Erik 'Vs age 

cannot own proper t y . <• er.n v : < n r ■ f cl , c anno t: 
sign a contract, and In *•/ ’ tli-t? on, rot 

a person. Therefoi e r*v o • Mrs- White- 

horn says, her son canto*, ne r ae : ’ ev ed for the 
draft without her perm!.- s : cn . 

Mrs. Whitehorn , who wr fti or a real, estate 
agent in Palo Alto, wen? ni: ' s t-aft board < 
in San Jose, but she foi*i IN.v uai one in 
authority would speak to h-i . e ro indi- 

cation of what legal action . 1 ■ he ..aken against 
Erik or his mother once tr.c vt'n'. ts formally 
noted by the draft board. 

In a letter to the i v n : , hh j. tenor n 


:.:.dv: ; 7 . via: a: y.t again 

\ ~ •'.? -3 s : • f '1 V . «» :• .V. r v : ce 

Vti-k. :-. v I: '' • ' n- ruucVms were demon - 
sin.nn, : . • .y: university give them 

.:t o.i *. -'r 1:.:’ ' V*. 1 . v -.*■*' sn.-ici.ai lecture 

j'N , V _ . . 

. c.> u . ; t . 

I . > .-- r . rjj.s: noon, but the 

. n I c 1 - r i : ' ?. . , j j r to. i*. c at 7 p.m. , 

. -I :c • • •• -ir*J students 

fi \ •; ; - v . { y p . a. * , v- i ihc admin- 

i s s oar.;, to ns?.ve, the 

o v. bony;: :■ : • •_>; : - nicy * v e protesters 

to j - -h -riff's 

cj • Vi ■ : . '1 1 it - : ■ >>o i . 1 ^ |OOi» 

h: »...•• : . - •' . s - y t.r6 people broke bus 

vm! ndov • -*.tu p . x • v‘ . t : n- r ol ice bus 

v ; y i k . \ f-.jgc bonfire at 

tl: : ; 1 •. .* . ^*i, "oV ;• r*d Telegraph, 

r. •. { * . . •* i j i if..' campus, c he 

l „ ; \ h o • 1 . ’ , *1 r. r* r :.vj gh the crowd at 
**u «'•*.. • v. ... ;,;*• ■ v . ■ * i i by a police wedge, 

1 fd '1 t- • •.> •. S.*d , they re- 

• u rr. • i * t r . . ,.-J. students off to 


wrote: 


,! In the past year or sc J. Lave become quietly 
and desperately deprived of -r. oyn confidence in 
the conduct and reasoning o < r \ ...< ! ir y £n Vietnam. 

No amount of responsible d ‘- s'-ent by Eiigene McGartiiy 

the late Robert Kennedy, Nu.ison Hv kef^ 1 1 er , the 

\ 

late Dr, t ,Har tin L u t V ; £ v K • og . f . : * a o y or o c i. s o , 
seemed to have any eff.V;. * - I b.v/ - thought about 
the German people anri if (■.rimes.* I wondered 

how many of them, many years a : ./\ had a similar 
disquiet as to what the, corci. y ored th.o violation 
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V • ; REV EOT? NIGHTMARE 

b‘< : r V 1 ?te 

.V' 1 ‘ J : \ : V ;h r v : c e 

V'v ; { N :J * • ■ Hundreds of student 
1 • |T, m*.*i ?!:v of California 

• ■ 1 ■. i:i f?- gents met on 

• ■ i u tchiition Gov. Ronald 

K >’■<: s mue: 1 ng and heard 


i v ow s 


more 


students give their candid evaluation oL him 
("Fuck you, Reagon"). 

About five hundred student ca tnered out- 
side the building where the Regents were meeting 
October 17 to make three demands 

1) rescind the sing! e- ie." cure limit for out- 
side speakers, i*e* let F.ldr'.-ig-: ■ eaver give 

all his lectures for credit 

2) do not serve table graphs on any campuses 

3) name a new seventh undergraduate college 
on the Santa Cruz campus arte. Mart'' I t X, with a 
curriculum relevant to bla-k 

There was a scuffle Wj th i . - .arm e J. 1 oi Dean Mc- 
Henry at the entrance o? th- Regen r s nee tin a 
room, when a few dozen studeP T © decided tc storm 
in* McHenry told one girl “ha* she was suspends 3 
and had one hour to leave campus, out later a 
dean told the chancellor to cool it (‘ fha: it 
could cause trouble") and the * ispens „:*n was re- 
scinded. 

Reagan tame to try to propose 1 .mi. 1 a t ions 
on traditional faculty p rwerb , including control 
over course content, cirr s «. ulum , degree require- 
ments and tenure, and to take the appropriate ate pa 
to keep Cleaver off the campus altogether. As v e 
read his resolution, the -fvderrs yelled, ’Fuck 
you, Reaganl f > The motion. was rahl^d, 13-d. bat. 
it will be brought up anew ere Regents' nexT 
cone lave. 

After the meeting, th^ student* surrounded 
Reagan and he talked to them for an hour, tut the 
students kept interrupting* Even -.uni I. y there 
was a shoving contest, and Reagan had to be pro- 
tected by his bodyguards* Students sat down all 
around Reagan's bus to prawn" " j - worn going on 
a tour of the campus* 


H e s a i d th a ' we. mu * * spread the wo r d that 
t a * i sm is no 1 d enm c r ac y * 

There were about 1,000 n the auditorium and 
an add’, t: ■.•mi 1,000 Iwcen'nt, outside- The talk 
was ■sponsored by the Greater Philadelphia Council 
of the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
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GRAHAM T ’HE fRA'KFR 
r r 

P AT ADI SE NEXT WEDNESDAY 

~ r 

MOThERPw:kiNG WORKS 
ov Dan Me . aus 1 1 n 

The Per seta: wn and L ; be.ra r Li.-n of William 
Graham by the Inmate- of the Lower East Side* 

NEW! YORK CITY • LNS) 0.u 22 -- For two weeks it 
was billed as Up Against toe Wall The a ter- -a bene- 
fit foe tne Cc 1 urnr 1 a Leaal Defense fund with the 
Living rheaxer. th- p ageanf P LdYT.r ? , the Bread 
and Puppet. Tteawr, and Sod. Street, but Tuesday 
nigh' .n the F • Itoi e Eas* . .PL. 1 Graham was being 
1 i . b e r a * e. u : r or s ° ma n v d i r e •: r. * n s h e couldn’t even 
find a wall tc. tack up aaain^?.* 

Free T r : e a t e • Bulletin* 


October 22, 

19hh* Ton; get r t 

e Dv/.'ple return this 

theater r. o r 

tem^e l.ve^r Orogi 

nally our demands 

were molest. 

:nc r-ignt a wee« 

f * e e f or the p eop 1 e 

of the FREE 

i.cmmjnity. P ■ LI 

! h ah am 'who within 

the archaic 

l^gal frames was 

* e...h n i.c ally In con- 

trol of the 

th eater* r t f u - e d 

cur demands* Now 

we take what 

is cu 7 ft an yw a y * 

The theater now be- 

Icnifa v c rhe 

pj-cpie, including R • !. ! Graham. 

T h e 

seat- b e 1 on e to t 

he people* • • • • • 

0 

t*, e we a dK ec , new 

w e t aK e. . . • . . 
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The Pii l 'Tin; e is no longer onemans , 
V, i j r e ^, e r ym.an s * * . 


SPOCK URGES NEW PaR:’ v F OR 19/2 


WE MUST PRESERVE THIS 


PHILADELPHIA (LNS) -- Dr* Ben:amin Spock has urged 
the left to unite to form a nr*' parry to stop a 
George Wallace presidential 0 / in* i n 1 9 ^ 2 *. 

Speaking to an overflew or- owl at the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum, Spc'-k said, ' We are 
in for repression for the uex T f-vj r years, ?o ler k s 
organize our sympathies now.’" 


STAY 


STAY 


STAY 


STAY 


STAY 


STAY 


STAY 


STAY 


STAv 
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LIBERATED TERRITORY ! NOW! 
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That was the first communique from the 
Motherfuckers to their occupying army. It was 
showered into the house from the balconies right 
after Julian Beck ,r s Living T hoatre was upstaged 
by the audience only too willing to join in the 
play. 

The night began ominously enough with the 
first skit getting booed off the stage. It was 
a high school run-down- the -t eachers thing and the 
cast couldn’t be heard over the cat tails through 
the last five minutes. 

Then BAl’s Bob Fass urgoj ?vorvbody to be . 
nice and brought on A, Yippee (Abcj.e Hoffman) who 
goofed through days and nights in jails In Wash- 
ington and Chicago. Two more speakers faced 
alienated America and lost and everybody crowded 
into the lobby to see the Sixth Street Flayers who 
got crowded out onto Second Ave 

Back into the cavernous Filmore as the Living 
Theatre began Paradise Now, But Julian Beckys 
newest play depends on a passive seat-rooted 
audience as a foil for the wandering players. 

At the Filmore you couldn't tsil the dancer from 
the dance. The actors lamenting, 'I'm noc allowed 
to take my clothes off J and ’I'm not allowed to 
smoke marijuana, ” were undercut presty hard by 
the longhair in briefs who strolled down the 
left aisle puffing a huge Col omb i a n pot cigar. 

More clothes came off and a g~rl waved a pair 
of levis from the stage- The actors stripped down 
the jock straps and bikinis in the middle of 
the crowded stage and people climbed up curtains, 
speakers, scaffolds and ropes, Women’s Liberation 
contributed a huge red silk banner serpentined 
through the crowd and players by some kids; art., 
audience, action, politics, pretense became nearly 
one • 

The players called for a free theatre. 
vv Open the doors. Bring in the people- Occupy 
the theatre” and non-violence- -Don’t sieze 
power. Don’t kill. You're the pigs, Pigs." and 
from the audience, ’’Kill the P.gsl Revoluti on'L 
Class War!” 

Soon actors and audience were one mass- 
standing arms around each other rocking, humming 
one clear note and then Motherfuckers came 

over the P.A. : 


This theatre is returned to the community i” 
and tne shower of leaflets- Out on the streets 
they were passing out another leaflet. 

The Filmore is Open and 
FREE 
NOW 

Come join the celebration Now. This leaflet 
printed in the Filmore.” 

Mo cher fuckers Ben ^orea and Tom Newman 
ran down Graham, how he lived off the community's 
culture at prices they couldn't pay; how he 
refused them the use of Filmore and called the 
street people scum and freaks and winos . The 
was cut and a skinny gentle Swede went 
to the sound equipment box to ask for a mike. 

He came back on stage indignant. He said they 
told rum they would throw him out or call the 
P-gs* 

Bill Graham finally got up and said he 
cancelled the first UAW/MF show because they 
wouldn't submit a program for his approval. He 
was hooted down and felt he had to get into 
drama himself, 'If you want to take this theatre 
by force you'll have to kill me first.” 

Tnen there was an hour of confused peripa- 
tetic negotiation. Graham would go from group to 
group flanked by promoters and aides always 
surrounded by Motherfuckers ; street people, 
politicos, and actors. 

Another leaflet printed on the Filmore 
Tiim e o : 

FROM THE LIBERATED ZONE 
FREE PRESS 
BULLETIN 

W~ have been in the free zone for only a 
short time --already are experiencing the real 
problems of freedom-- 

--Should we stay till we get exactly what 
we want or leave and come back next Wednesday 
when we have the same al terantives-- 

--How do we create out of the sea of 
free elements that flows through the theatre — 
a community--an order that is liberating. 

--What toois do we need to create ourselves 
as a common! ty--a printing press, a microphone? 
What? 

•-What do we do with our freedom (some 
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people be v. omc t r u s t r a i j ) 
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JR'! "v/E WON T GO'' GIs OUT OF JAIL 

1,-aders ^ it is easy t; in*. 

i > a ud I . n 





Nt W V 1 )R K ' IT Y ( LNS ) - «T wo of the Ft. Hood 

Enough rh*„ * or; * 





! ■ r 

• * t hr first, men to be jailed by military 
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>r ' : i s t >r ret using to go to Vietnam-- 

rap-- form larger groips t 
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i L^-r. reu-as d t rom Federal Prison at 
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. nwirtr -j t v i serving terms of two and a 
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Pvt. 1. (inio Mora, wru was released first, 

- T 4 V R.a R - 1 Y RajP •>! AY R A 


>1 ay 

*A? r 

IdY 

a n 1 

r o lames lohnson., both were welcomed 

The mikes went on -i ^ -> 
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-j . M 

. w V rk s \ a Guardi a airport by members of 

vjn, t»d that par? of . i> 

! ' T . ■> W a 

s rv 

a Vitil. 


l ' j 

W £ b L.bo.s .tubs and other friends. 

]>, f . ’• ti o r - was ours 

ii. • v . - 

k . t 

1 1 r a r . o 

I! 

T . 

: n ; r d memb--.- r 1 the group, Dave Samas , 

a j. proved ot i w . progc^TS 

b oa i 1 ' 

a . i 

-a g a . n ^ 
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t released sti.jrt.iyf 
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-Ti-- y Our -r S'.j afraid of things that dont 

Graham su.:ks r 

n- y ' 




mak 

any sens- to you? do people pass you up 

a hi through t p-op - 

^r. got. 

ng i 

rotfi th 

e 

on : 

n . str-r-i ah' the time? do cars pass you 

a t ^ ti Wd V - Qg , Slog. "■ g . 

r . w • g Dc n 

•ad. 

turn, n 

S 

up : 

° t r:g-way? how come youre so afraid 

f> O'- r ,• , 
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r.ongs ! /.at donr make any sense to you? do 

F . n d T T y G r a n a m p r om s 

'P,:0 

aP 

me Fh 


v c u 

wa 1 : y our raisins daily? do you have any 

i. r- n,- ; x t Wr-.jn^sldy r jr u 

1 w m-. e c i 

hg of th- 


ra * s 

ins? there anything that does make sense 

' rmiu-h ; { y 1 and b-.n M :;t : d 

b a y s . t 
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t n ke s 

O S 

t > y 

0 u ? =»r-. yj. at raid of twel ve button suits? 
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going 
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jy\i- y >u r - si at raid to stop talking? 
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We do 
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you know doni wanna :ome on ungrateful, 


w - .an nav - a " ommu n 1 1 v m - - *; This must, b- t. h « 

s t a r [ of a tree toea t r - ter. - r r -e ummun » t / , 

T he c jnoufn r. v c---ds r r spa:?* ft. needs 
:i I . S'j.t'/iv c „ gt :w treaKv hr . i;o-. r vxpand. i 
st ruggic , turn on--b:l2 i uo‘ >r ; > . ppy emrcp-r r 'c U r 
v/r has mad- m^ey f r cm :.j! i ,sh... t»u i hi aims rV .- 
r . g v ; t o his prop'- r i.y r jc V 1ms el r - -may toavgru 
have brtn a t L c t 1 ; b 1 t . 1 ; t . 1 . Jr he may nor 
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1 n i h*. s r.' r y .. 
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to that warr-n report, you know as well as me, 
juai didn’t- mak- it. you know. like they might 
as w*ri have asked some banana salesman from des 
mo i n c s , wr : was _»p in toronto on the big day ? if 
r SdW anyonL'r a round looking suspicious /or 
be.tr,- c y -r , thty just coulda come & asked me 
wi at i saw tie doctors say i gotta tumor coming 
;,p t no,, so i got more important things to do 
f han r . t T bDther.dd with straightening out this 
w r o!-. m-ss . .while youre down there, see if you 
an g-. r me murph the surf’s autograph 

bye for now 
your l.ightingman 
Sledge 

* ir * if * * * V; iV * * -/> *** * >V * * * ** /V***'*************-*’^*^* 

FREE 


THE END 
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